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tarting as early as 1977 but concen- 
trated between 1978 and 1981, main- 
land Chinese cinema was taken over by 
a brief but intense episode of retrospec- 
tive national self-examination. This also suffused all 
the other arts and media, and in literature it was 
known as ‘scar literature’ or ‘literature of the 
wounded’ (shanghen wenxue)'. On China's 
screens, the ‘cultural revolution’ decade of 1966- 
76 was repudiated and cinematically reinter- 
preted in approximately 30 per cent of total 
feature film production, much of it given over to a 
cycle of what could be called ‘scar’ films?. This 
rapid reversal took place less than two years after 
the death of Mao and the fall of the ‘gang of four’ 
in late 1976, and it coincided with the rise to 
power of Deng Xiaoping at the Third Plenum of the 
Eleventh Central Committee of the Communist 
Party in late 1978%. Then, just as quickly, the cycle 
came to on abrupt halt with the ban and campaign 
against a particular scar film, Bitter Love (a.k.a. 
Unrequited Love and The Sun and the Man), in 
1981. 


Within China, there is no retro distribution cir- 
cuit and most of these scar films are long forgotten. 
Only a few of the seventy-plus features have been 
shown overseas. For example, titles like Troubled 
Laughter, The Legend of Tianyun Mountain (which 





also covers other periods of history), Romance on 
Mount Lushan, Evening Rain, The Comer Forgoiten 
by Love, and On a Narrow Street may ring a bell. 
But none of them have had long-term appeal on the 
arthouse distribution circuit, and they have re- 
ceived little attention in critical and academic writ 
ing both inside and outside China. 

However, this article argues for the signific- 
ance of scar films. It acknowledges that they follow 
the patterns of controlled and manipulated dissent 
and protest deployed by the Communist Party of 
China throughout its history. However, it also ar- 
gues that in both their discursive form and their 
politics they mark the first significant and sustained 
departure from the socialist realist classical cinema 
of mainland China since the 1949 Liberation - 
previous divergences from the party line in the 
cinema had been either much more timid or con- 
fined to only a few isolated films, not a whole 
cycle. In this way, scar films initiated in the cinema 
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Fig. 1. Troubled Laughter. 





such episode is the ‘Hundred 
Flowers’ campaign of 1956 when 
Mao invited criticism of the party 
only to denounce those who re- 
sponded in the Anti-Rightist Cam- 
paign the following year®, Paul 
Clark is the only scholar outside 
China who has paid significant at- 
tention to late 1970s films, and he 
also compares the period to the 
Hundred Flowers period. Among 
other things, he notes how very few 
Hundred Flowers films were pro- 
duced compared with the scar films 
of the late 1970s°. 

However, parallelling scar 
films and literature to exposure lit 
erature and the Hundred Flowers 
period needs to be placed under a 
question mark. It makes sense in 
some ways but not in others, be- 
cause scar literature and films in- 
voke a second discursive pattern in 








addition to exposure literature. Fur- 
thermore, the categorization 
anxiety this produces is both part of 
and metaphor for a larger and con- 
stitutive ambiguity about the Deng 
Xiaoping regime; the question of 
whether and in what way it is a 





what has since become a new pattern of unstable 
authority and polyvocality constituting the Deng 
Xiaoping era as postsocialist. Finally, the article 
argues that in their status as postsocialist historio- 
graphy scar films join the postmodern challenge to 
empiricist assumptions of an opposition between 
truth and fiction. 

Critical discussion of scar literature has 
tended to compare it with so-called ‘exposure lit- 
erature’ (baolu wenxue)*. Exposure literature is 
one pattern of dissent in communist China, and 
takes the form of revealing current socio-political 
problems supposedly eliminated in the new social- 
ist era. Officially frowned upon since Mao’s 
Yan‘an Talks on Literature and Art in 1942, such 
work has been allowed spasmodically by the Com- 
munist Party as part of factional in-fighting or to 
flush out opponents. Probably the most famous 


continuation of the preceding thirty 
years of Mao's rule or constitutes a radical break 
with it. 

Scar films and literature are comparable with 
exposure works in two ways. First, like the periods 
in which exposure work was produced, their pro- 
duction was dependent upon a loosening of state 
control and a relaxation of cultural policy. Second, 
on the discursive level, in so far as scar films and 
literature represent errors and even atrocities com- 
mitted during socialist rule, they do indeed appear 
to come under the umbrella of exposure works’. 

However, it is also on the discursive level that 
there are significant differences between scar films 
and literature and exposure works. First, exposure 
works produced during the Hundred Flowers and 
other periods typically have represented ongoing 
problems of the current regime: they are texts in the 
present tense. In contrast, most scar films and lit 
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Fig. 3. A poster for The Legend of Tianyun Mountain. 











erature focus on the past to locate the problems 
they reveal. Second, exposure works have a 
particular generic association with satire and 
parody, neither of which has been warmly wel- 
comed in the People’s Republic most of the 
time®. Scar films and literature, on the other 
hand, are more associated with melodrama 
than comedy of any type. 

These discursive differences from expo- 
sure works invoke for scar films and literature a 
second pattern of controlled and manipulated 
protest commonly found in both Chinese life 
and discourse. This is ‘speaking-bitterness’ 
(suku} or ‘recalling past bitterness and thinking 
about present happiness’ (yiku sitian). As the 
Communists took over areas of China, they 
held ‘speaking-bitterness meetings’ (sukuhuil 
as a consciousness-aising and mobilization 
device. Poor and lower-middle peasants in the 
countryside (Mao's anointed} would have their 
opportunity to rail against their exploitation at 
the hands of the landlords in the ‘old society’ 
(lao shehui} as it came to be called, and in the 
cities the workers would exact revenge upon 
the capitalists. After the establishment of the 
People’s Republic in 1949, such activities con- 
tinued and were a way of encouraging people 
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Fig. 4. Romance on Mount Lushan. 


to draw a clear line in their minds between feudal 
and communist China’. 

Speaking-bitterness was also a feature of the 
classical cinema of the People’s Republic of China. 
Often written of as a mixture of Hollywood studio 
era, Mosfilm socialist realism and Beijing opera, 
this classical cinema was a stable institution be- 
tween 1949 and 1976'°. Certainly, there were 
some stylistic variations and disruptions, such as 
the ‘cultural revolution’, during which no films were 
made from 1966 to 1973. Overall, however, it 
conformed to a formula which followed the Holly- 
wood classical cinema in many ways: lighting was 
full: characters were centred; narrative was linear: 
and continuity editing was used. However, the 
mainland Chinese classical cinema used a social 
rather than psychological model of causality. Also, 
subjective devices including shot/reverse-shot 
were relatively rare, and medium shots with a num- 
ber of characters were generally preferred as a 
way of emphasizing a perspective that was at 
once communal and omniscient!'. This mainland 
Chinese classical cinema had a pedagogical aim, 
and so simple plots and clear messages were 
preferred. Given these considerations, the plot- 
twisting and subjective device of the flashback was 


used sparingly. However, when it did appecr, it 
tended to be used as a way of recalling past bitter- 
ness and thinking about present happiness. 

Scar films invoke this pattern of speaking-bit- 
terness at least as much as they invoke exposure 
literature and films. Not only do they locate prob- 
lems in the past, as the speaking-bitterness trope 
does, but they also frequently use flashbacks moti- 
vated by a character remembering their suffering 
back then in the ‘cultural revolution’ to represent 
these problems. This similarity with speaking-bitter- 
ness is hardly surprising, as the production of scar 
films coincided with and was part of Deng Xiaop- 
ing's efforts to climb to power by using his own 
status as a victim of the ‘cultural revolution’ to build 
his credibility. Just as the classical cinema used 
specking-bitterness scenes to draw a clear line be- 
tween the feudal past and the new socialist era, so 
Deng Xiaoping used the discursive conventions of 
scar films and literature to win broad support by 
drawing a clear line between himself and the ‘cul- 
tural revolution’ period, something his opponents 
were less able to do. 

However, these origins mean that whereas 
speaking-bitterness and classical mainland 
Chinese cinema were used to consolidate party 
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power, production of scar films was dependent 
upon party in-fighting. For in his efforts to win sup- 
port in this way from other victims of the ‘cultural 
revolution’ and in particular the educated classes 
(zhishifenzi) including film makers, Deng had to 
give them some leeway to express themselves. Thus 
scar films became a site of contestation between 
the party and those cultural workers who had inde- 
pendent ideas to express, and the more the films 
diverged from the speaking-bitterness model the 
closer they came to exposure literature'?. How- 
ever, they also struck out in their own discursive 
direction, marking themselves out from the entire 
mainland classical Chinese cinema in a sustained 
and sizeable body of work for the first time since 
1949, 


What were these distinctive features of scar 





Fig. 5. A poster for On a Narrow Street. 


films and how did they emerge as 
the cycle progressed? In the classi- 
cal mainland Chinese cinema, as 
mentioned, ‘speaking-bitterness’ 
tends to appear as a solitary flash- 
back in the narrative or even just a 
verbal remembering of the past. A 
typical though early example might 
be the 1949 film, Bridge, which 
concerns efforts to increase pro- 
duction at a steelworks as part of 
the war effort in 1947. Lack of con- 
fidence leads to doubt and diffi- 
culty. The lead character, a party 
cadre who both represents the 
party line and leads the fight for 
production, calls meetings to gal- 
vanize the work force. Often he 
calls upon an old worker called 
Lao Hou to give his understanding 
of the current difficulties and situ- 
ation based on his past experi- 
ences. Hou will be framed in 
close-up at this point, as though a 
flashback is about to begin, but al- 
though he recounts his memories of 
the bad old days, there is no actual 
flashback'?, 

At the other extreme from this 
very stripped down example of 
speaking- bitterness might be the 
more complex and unusual 1957 
comedy by Xie Jin, Woman Basketball Player No. 
5. The main character is a male coach of a 
woman’s basketball team who functions as the rep- 
resentative of the party line in the film like the cadre 
in Bridge. One of the young women in his team 
reminds him of his fiancee during the old society, 
from whom he was separated by her evil capitalist 
father. This back story is recalled in two extended 
flashbacks which far exceed the possible memory 
of any one character. The pedagogical function of 
these flashbacks as instances of ‘recalling past bit 
terness and thinking about present happiness’ is 
signified in a later match postmortem scene not 
unlike the meeting scenes featuring Lao Hou in 
Bridge. Here, the coach tells his team of enthralled 
listeners, whom the audience are no doubt meant 
to model themselves on, about some of the events 
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Fig. 6. On a Narrow Street. 








we have already seen and they are inspired to 
work harder by his account!4. 

Early scar films also fell within the pattern rep- 
resented by these two extremes from the classical 
cinema. As with all other classical mainland 
Chinese films with contemporary settings, there 
was a hero or heroine who represents the party 
and the party line. As with the cadre in Bridge and 
the coach in Woman Basketball Player No. 5, they 
tended to be outsiders sent into the situation, and 
people with no immediate family let alone any ro- 
mantic ties to distract them from service to the 
party. Recalling past bitterness, this time during the 
‘cultural revolution’ rather than the old society, was 
orchestrated by these figures as part of the process 
of solving current problems and reminding people 
of how much better things were now. 

Few if any of this type of scar film are remem- 
bered today, However, a typical example might 
be the 1979 film, Tear Stains. Recalling past bitter- 
ness during the ‘cultural revolution’ is motivated 





here by the investigations of a lead character who 
would be equally at home in earlier, classical 
cinema. Party Secretary Zhu is newly appointed to 
Jin County, has no personal attachments to anyone 
there, and is entirely dedicated to the party and the 
people. When he discovers the widow of the old 
party secretary, Kong Nina, wandering the streets 
mad, he suspects his new home is not as tranquil as 
it appears. As he travels the district he discovers 
more and more problems, and as the people come 
to trust him they reveal that all these problems can 
be traced back to the ‘cultural revolution’. In con- 
versation, they are recalled by various characters, 
although, as in Bridge, without any flashbacks. 

As the scar film cycle developed, however, 
lead characters such as Party Secretary Zhu de- 
creased rapidly, and by 1980 they had almost 
disappeared from the genre altogether. Their 
places as leads were most often taken by profes- 
sional and educated characters with no special 
connection to the party or the state. Although cer- 
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tainly good at heart, they do not possess the moral 
and political certainty of the party-connected leads 
of the past. Instead, they are usually complex char- 
acters who vacillate and make mistakes. Such lead 
characters themselves ore, of course, a major 
divergence from the patterns of classical films set in 
recent times. The lead in Troubled Laughter is a 
journalist, for example, buffeted about by the 
winds of political change in the last years of the 
‘cultural revolution’ ', 


Furthermore, the non-party leads in scar films 
are not loners, but usually involved in either a love 
or family relationship that is sundered by the bad 
policies of the ‘cultural revolution’. Eventually, the 
journalist in Troubled Laughter refuses to bend to 
the ‘gang of four’ line, even though this means jail 
and separation from his wife and daughter. This 
pattern of allegiances is the standard one for scar 
films and marks a second major divergence from 
classical cinema that is simultaneously discursive 
and political. The lead characters’ primary loyal- 
ties are to family or romantic partners in these 
films, and those relationships are destroyed or 
damaged by erroneous party policy. 

At the same time as the reorganization of al- 
legiances occurs, so also a third line of divergence 
appears; the number and complexity of flash- 
backs, voice-overs, fantosy sequences and other 
subjective devices increases. In some films, includ- 
ing Troubled Laughter, it almost entirely eclipses 
the distanced but omniscient style of the mainland 
Chinese classical cinema’®. 


However, this turn to subjectivity does not 
usually equate to a turn away from the communalist 
ideology underlying the classical cinema and to- 
wards individualism. Where the subjective devices 
are anchored in only one lead character, as in the 
example of Troubled Laughter, this is still a mark of 
social failure, as in the classical cinema. But far 
more common than this is another pattern where 
subjective devices are shared out among the 
various lead characters who have been separated 
by erroneous party policy during the ‘cultural revol- 
ution’. In this way, recalling past bitterness in each 
other’s presence becomes a way of overcoming 
separation by filling in the gaps and so rebuilding 
the communal bond that had been destroyed by 
the ‘cultural revolution’. However, with none of the 
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lead characters having strong party ties, this re- 
stored bond now excludes the party. 

A 1980 romance called Dance Love {Wulian) 
provides a fairly typical example of this new sub- 
jective but still communal style. In this case, the 
couple consists of a Han Chinese man and an Yi 
minority nationality woman. Both are professional 
dancers, and the film begins after the ‘cultural rev- 
olution’ during which she is thought to have died. 
The initial flashbacks cover his memories of their 
meeting, and then, when she is discovered to have 
survived, her memories of what she perceives as 
his betrayal follow. The differences between them 
are finally overcome when they exchange dances 
they have choreographed. In each case, the 
dances depict their sufferings during the ‘cultural 
revolution’, so this is a case of self-referentiality; the 
text within the text, itself suggesting a possible 
model for the spectator’s relation to the film, and so 
implicating the spectator within the restored com- 
munal bond. As each imagines the other's dance 
being performed, they also imagine pieces of the 
other's suffering. These imagined shots are taken 
from the flashbacks we have seen before. Their 
individual knowledge and suffering is shared, and 
thus the ground is laid for the overcoming of their 
individual isolation and their reconciliation. 

All the three areas of divergence by scar films 
from the classical mainland Chinese formula dis- 
cussed so far seem to have been surprisingly well 
tolerated by the party. This was probably a result 
of the ongoing internal power struggle. However, 
a fourth area of divergence was always difficult 
and, in the end, it brought about the downfall of 
the scar films once Deng’s power was sufficiently 
consolidated for him to act against them. This was 
the use of ambiguous or even tragic endings, a not 
uncommon practice which brought scar films 
closer to the pattern of exposure writing by im- 
plying that the problems revealed in the past might 
still be persisting in the present. 

In the classical cinema, as noted, speaking-bit 
terness was always connected to thinking about 
present happiness; the purpose of recalling the hor- 
rors of the old society was to reaffirm how wonder- 
ful socialism was now. Although some present 
problems might be analysed as hangovers from the 
bad old days, as in the various examples given 
above, they can all be solved by diligent applica- 
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tion of the party line. This is also the case in many 
scar films. in Dance Love, a partner thought to hove 
been killed during the ‘cultural revolution’ is dis- 
covered to have survived, misunderstandings can 
be overcome, and everything is put right in the 
end, 

However, this is not always so. In some films, 
as in real life, one of the lead characters was killed 
during the ‘cultural revolution’ and no amount of 
repudiation of past errors can bring them back to 
life. For example, The Legend of Tianyun Mountain 
is a complicated film concerning three friends who 
parted during the AntiRightist campaign of 1957. 
One woman left her Rightist fiance at the urging of 
the party, while the second woman took her place 
and endured all sorts of wrongs and hardships 
together with the man, including during the ‘cultu- 
ral revolution’. In the present time of the film’s set- 
ting in the late 1970s, the first woman is beginning 
to regret her actions. By the end of the film, she has 
seen the error of her ways and renounces the evil 
party secretary who persuaded her to leave her 
fiance in the first place and continued to persecute 
him up to the present. However, nothing she can 
do can help her woman friend, who has already 
died under her burden of suffering. The bitter pill of 
this film may have been made easier to swallow for 
the party by a younger woman character who is an 
outsider to all this and mediates the audience's 
involvement in the stories; no matter what she 
hears about the horrors of the past, she remains 
confident and cheery about China's bright socialist 
future. 

Troubled Laughter's ending is more am- 
biguous and all the more foreboding for it. After 
the journalist has been carted off to jail, an epi- 
loguetike scene follows. A montage of jump cuts 
turns a few friends and family following the police 
van taking him away into a crowd marching down 
the street in what appears to be a demonstration. 
He and his wife are shown meeting in a garden, 
but shot through a vaselined lens. Shot/reverse- 
shot structures show them looking at each other, 
then running towards each other and meeting. 
However, both people's hair has turned grey al- 
ready. But there are also documentary shots of 
demonstrations after the fall of the ‘gang of four’, 
firework displays, and a shot in which the screen is 
split into a grid of flower buds, each of which magi- 
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cally opens. |s this a romantic rendering of future 
fact, as signified for example by the use of do- 
cumentary footage, or only an exaggerated and 
absurd fantasy, as indicated perhaps by the va- 
selined lens and the excess of the flowers and fire- 
works? 

Troubled Laughter is reputed to have had an 
even more directly critical ending than this origin- 
ally, but censors required many changes to restore 
at least some optimism. By 1981, when many such 
ambiguous films had been completed, director 
Yang Yanjin was able to get something even more 
daring past the censors with On a Narrow Street. 
Here, in a self-conscious and possibly Godardian 
film about a film director making a film about a 
romance tragically blighted by the ‘cultural revol- 
ution’, the audience is offered three different 
possible post-cultural revolution’ endings. One is 
optimistic, one hedges its bets, and the other is 
unashamedly negative about the fate of the lovers 
in the new era. The audience is asked to choose 
which ending they think is most plausible. 

This relatively liberal period came to an ab- 
rupt halt the same year, when the campaign 
against Bitter Love was launched. Not least among 
the offences of the film was its ending. The hero, 
exiled to marshlands during the ‘cultural revol 
ution’, despairingly tramps out a question mark in 
the snow, places his own body as the dot beneath 
it, and dies before his friends can reach him to tell 
him about the fall of the ‘gang of four’'”. The film 
itself cannot be accessed by researchers because it 
is banned, but the script indicates it is no more 
offensive than many of the other films that formed 
the scar film cycle'®. Therefore, it seems more 
plausible that it was singled out for attack because 
Deng was in control of the party by this time and 
had less need of support from filmmakers than be- 
cause of anything special about the film itself. 

In launching the campaign against Bitter Love 
and effectively quashing the scar film cycle, a new 
pattern was established that has become charac- 
teristic of the Deng Xiaoping regime. A relatively 
rapid and repeated oscillation between loosening 
and tightening party control has marked Deng’s 
regime to the current day, both in the film industry 
and elsewhere'®. Such oscillation was of course 
not unknown before Deng, but then it was between 
different party lines. In Deng’s era it has been be- 
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tween socialism and alternatives to socialism. In 
politics, these alternatives include the Democracy 
Wall Movement and the more recent 1989 Democ- 
racy Spring. In economics, they include the market 
capitalism introduced steadily from the early 
1980s on. Within scar films themselves, the oscilla- 
tion translates into the simultaneous reference to 
speaking-bitterness and exposure. For Deng, the 
roots of this characteristic ambiguity can be traced 
to his need for support from both the party faithful 
and those alienated by the experiences of the 
Maoist era. 

Possibly the best term to describe this charac- 
teristic ambiguity is ‘postsocialism’. In the Chinese 
context, this term was coined by Arif Dirlik before 
the Tiananmen Square Massacre of 1989. His 
work focuses on politics and economics. At a time 
when many believed Deng’s ‘socialism with 
Chinese characteristics’ was a face-saving ev- 
phemism for capitalism, Dirlik responded with this 
term to acknowledge the changes Deng had 
brought about but also to note that Deng’s China 
was not capitalist yet?°. 

More recently, Paul Pickowicz has used ‘post- 
socialism’ to characterize the ambiguous culture of 
Deng’s China, not only as seen from within the 
party hierarchy but also as experienced at street- 
level, in an extended discussion of the films of 
Huang Jianxin?’. | have also deployed the term to 
discuss late 1980s cinema, explicitly invoking its 
etymological roots in ‘postmodernism’ and con- 
sidering whether postsocialism is a form of post- 
modernism. Among the common characteristics 
noted are Lyotard’s loss of faith in grand narratives 
manifested in the form of antiheros and distopic 
narratives and, at the same time, a continuation of 
the old modernist/socialist discourses to constitute 
a polyvocal, eclectic culture with no single source 
of authority. 

| think it is clear from the above discussion of 
scar films that their oscillation between speaking- 
bitterness and exposure combined with their in- 
creasing divergence from the classical mainland 
Chinese cinema can also be read as a cultural 
response to the postsocialist condition. It is no 
longer clear who authorizes these texts, am- 
biguous characters (if not yet antiheros) are com- 
mon, and the happy ending is already on the 
wane. Therefore, | believe that scar films constitute 
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the first sustained cinematic manifestation of post- 
socialist Chinese culture. 

Furthermore, they also provide material for 
the consideration of the status of historiography 
under postsocialism. | flagged discussion of these 
films as historiography as well as because of their 
own historical significance in the title of this article, 
but | have left this to last. | have done this on a 
hunch, | think that in practice we are accustomed to 
fiction as historiographical discourse provided we 
are not thinking about it as such. Therefore | have 
assumed that | could discuss these films as historio- 
graphy without considering their ontological status 
as long as the issue was not raised. On the other 
hand, considering the controversy around re- 
dramatization and docudrama, | suspect that if our 
attention is drawn to the fictional nature of some 
historiography, we find this difficult to accept; how 
can fiction have the status of truth? Yet there seems 
little doubt that scar literature and scar films such as 
those analysed here did function as a site for con- 
testation and determination of the truth about the 
‘cultural revolution’ period in its immediate after- 
math. How could this be? Wasn't ‘seek truth from 
facts’ (shishi qiushi) one of the slogans that brought 
Deng to power? How can we seek truth from fic- 
tion? 

One possible answer to these questions would 
be a culturalist account of conceptions of truth, fic- 
tion and historiography. Andrew Plaks points out 
that early Chinese literary criticism does not set up 
an opposition between historiography and lit 
erature based on a distinction between the objec- 
tive and the subjective. Instead, historiography is 
seen as a form of literature along with fiction, 
poetry and so forth®?, Indeed, the earliest Chinese 
fictional and historiographical narratives were one 
and the same; texts in which there was no clear 
distinction between fiction and historiography”4. 
Although distinctions did develop, Plaks notes 
some of the implications of the absence of a defin- 
ing opposition between the two forms: 


In both the historical and the fictional bran- 
ches of the Chinese tradition, the final justifica- 
tion for the enterprise of narrative may be said 
to lie in the transmission of known facts ... The 
necessary assumption of such transmission is 
that every given narrative is in some sense a 
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faithful representation of what did, or what 
typically does, happen in human experience 
25 


In contrast to this, it could be argued that 
Anglo-Saxon empiricist ideology requires a clear 
distinction between fiction and fact and between 
literature and historiography. Fact is supposedly 
objective truth, and ideal historiography avoids 
subjectivity, effacing its written status to become 
simply a vehicle for delivering the truth of what 
actually happened. This empiricism is what makes 
docudramas so controversial, because they 
threaten to highlight the difficulty of maintaining 
these supposedly clear boundaries. It also explains 
why total fiction is rarely considered as a historio- 
graphical form, although, | would argue, historical 
feature films and novels are very important trans- 
mitters of historical knowledge in our culture, too. 


Useful though such a culturalist account might 
be, it has its dangers. In abstracting and essentia- 
lizing Chinese and Anglo-Saxon cultures, it fails to 
provide any possibility for change. China has, 
after all, been transformed by the impact of West- 
ern cultures and empiricism has certainly become 
a powerful ideological force there. However, al- 
though it may be dominant in the natural sciences, 
there is little evidence that it has ever attained the 
hegemonic status it has come to have in Anglo- 
Saxon cultures. 


Indeed, although mainland Chinese historio- 
graphy might assume an empiricist rhetoric, there 
has been limited effort in the People’s Republic to 
pretend that it is not a written discourse involved 
with present politics. For example, the presentation 
of a historical play interpreted as an oblique 
critique of Mao's repudiation of Marshal Peng De- 
huai was one of the triggers prompting him to 
launch the ‘cultural revolution’, and when the 
‘gang of four’ wanted to attack Premier Zhou Enlai 
in the early 1970s they did so under cover of a 
campaign against Confucius”. Equally, there is no 
assumption that fiction does not represent truth; 
exactly the opposite is the case. The entire peda- 
gogical underpinning of Communist Chinese pol- 
icy towards literature and the arts assumes that 
fictional forms are one of the most important trans- 
mitters of truth. 
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On the Anglo-Saxon side of the equation, a 
culturalist account fails to provide space for the 
postmodern eclipse of empiricism. From the per- 
spective of the People’s Republic, where the idea 
of the positioned as opposed to objective nature of 
truth seems taken for granted, it might seem ironic 
that so much energy has had to be expended in 
Anglo-Saxon culture to deconstruct the idea of ab- 
solute truth. In regard to historiography, this has 
taken the form of the rediscovery of history as a 
form of writing. Courtesy of de Certeau, Foucault, 
Hayden White and others, the hegemony of em- 
piricism has been broken down. More and more 
scholars have come to recognize that history as 
what happened in the past can only be known 
through history as discourse or historiography; 
therefore, that there is no such thing as objective, 
disinterested history; and that as a form of knowl 
edge production, history is always simultaneously 
the exercise of power, 


Although this modified account helps to avoid 
the pitfalls of cultural essentialism, it runs the risk of 
suggesting that China was always already post 
modern. To understand how this is not the case, we 
need to return to the discursive characteristics of 
scar films. If fiction can be historiography, the dis- 
tinction that | want to draw is between classical 
mainland Chinese films that represent the past and 
scar films as historiographical forms; the classical 
mainland cinema constructs a positioned but still 
modernist history, whereas scar films are post 
socialist and therefore share more in common with 
postmodern ideas of historiography. 


There is no reason to believe the repre- 
sentation of history in classical mainland cinema, 
be it in the form of speaking-bitterness or direct and 
unmediated by characters, was ever intended to 
be taken as objective truth in the empiricist sense of 
that term. All feature films in the heyday of the 
classical mainland Chinese cinema were circu- 
lated as part of a pedagogical exercise which in- 
cluded media interpretations and meetings to 
discuss the significance of the films and the lessons 
to be learnt from them. This mode of consumption 
makes no pretence of a disinterested or objective 
delivery of truth. Instead, although it still claims the 
status of a single and absolute truth, it does so on 
the basis of correct interpretation. In other words, 
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in so far as it is based on the truth of socialism, it is 
the product of a society still dominated by a grand 
narrative; a modernist society. In contrast, as a 
mode of historiography, scar films are closer to 
popular memory. Foregrounding individual 
memories and, as in Dance Love for example, 
often the differences between them, they simulta- 
neously signify a nostalgia for the communalism 
constructed through apparatuses such as the mod- 
ernist socialist history of the past and its death. In 
so doing, postsocialist scar films are part of a glo- 
balized late twentieth century postmodernism.¥ 


Filmography 

Bitter Love (a.k.a. Unrequited Love [Kulian] and The Sun 
and the Man [Taiyang he ren}), dir: Peng Ning, Chang- 
chun Film Studio, 1981, 

Bridge (Qiao), dir; Wang Bin, Northeast Film Studio, 
1949. 

The Corner Forgotten by Love (Bei aiging yiwang de 
jiaolvo}, dir: Zhang Gi ond Li Yolin, Emei Film Studio, 
1981. 

Dance Love {Wulian), dir: Jiang Shixiong and Wen Lun, 
Emei Film Studio, 1981. 

Evening Rain (Bashan ye yu), dir: Wu Yonggang and 
Wu Yigong, Shanghai Film Studio, 1980, 

The Legend of Tianyun Mountain |Tianyunshan chuang)), 
dir; Xie Jin, Shanghai Film Studio, 1980. 

On a Narrow Street (Xiaojie}, dir: Yang Yanjin, Shan- 
ghai Film Studio, 1981. 

Romance on Mount Lushan (Lushan lian), dir: Huang 
Zumo, Shanghai Film Studio, 1980. 

Tear Stains {leihen}, dir: Li Wenhua, Beijing Film Studio, 
1979. 

Troubled Laughter (Kunao ren de xiao}, dir: Yang Yanjin, 
Shanghai Film Studio, 1979. 

Woman Basketball Player No. 5 (Nulan wuhao}, dir: Xie 
Jin, Tianma Film Studio (Shanghai), 1957. 
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